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326 The Hebrew Student. 

tlie Hebrew Bible is quite large. Perhaps the greatest aid in settling the meaning 
of these words, next to that derived from a study of the context, comes from in- 
vestigating the sense of the same root in the cognate languages, and in this 
investigation, the Arabic plays a prominent part. A third, and perhaps most 
interesting, use of such knowledge is found in the light which is thrown upon the 
grammatical forms of the Hebrew. It may surprise some to know that the Arabic 
is in fact a much older language than the Hebrew; that is to say, the language, not 
the literature, is more primitive. Hebrew literature, it is true, had ceased to 
flourish 1500 years before Arabic literature first made its appearance, yet the He- 
brew is a " language which is prematurely old, while Arabic under the influence of 
favorable external conditions, retained till a much later date the vigor and luxuri- 
ance of its youth. r "We know that in some particulars the Latin is older than the 
Greek. If the space permitted many proofs of this fact might be cited; for a brief, 
but satisfactory, presentation of this point, the reader is referred to Driver's Use 
of the Tenses in Hebrew (second edition) Appendix III., pp. 249-272. It is suffi- 
cient to say that a slight knowledge of Arabic is necessary to a full and clear 
apprehension of the grammatical forms of the Hebrew. Every student of Hebrew 
should, therefore, look forward to gaining at least some acquaintance with Arabic. 



An Increasing Interest in Old Testament Study. — There can be little doubt that 
there is an increasing interest in Old Testament study, and in the studies directly 
and indirectly related thereto. The following facts, among others, which might 
be mentioned, seem to be indications of this increase: — 

(1) Not long since it was the custom in our theological seminaries to have the 
work in both Old and New Testaments performed by a single professor. This cus- 
tom no longer prevails. The seminary which does not appoint a man who shall 
give his whole time to this department, is regarded as decidedly behind the times. 
Nor indeed is this all. So important has this w r ork become, and so much is 
expected from him who has charge of it, that in our largest and best equipped 
seminaries, an assistant professor is appointed, in order that all of the work 
necessary may be done, and done well. 

(2) Old Testament questions receive more than their proportionate amount of 
attention in all the leading Reviews; and in the weekly religious journals, they oc- 
cupy a continually increasing proportion of the space allotted both to contributors 
and to the editorial department. It is true also that of religious publications a 
very considerable number bear upon this department of study. 

(3) In the meetings of those societies organized for biblical study and exegesis, 
by far the larger number of papers are upon topics pertaining to the Old Testa- 
ment. For example, in the Annual Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, just published, out of seven papers, five touch directly or indirectly 
on Old Testament questions. 

(4) That a greater interest is felt by theological students in the study of He- 
brew is evident. This study is no longer regarded as of little practical use. Where 
there formerly was lack of interest, there is now even enthusiasm, and it is not 
seldom that we hear of young men in various seminaries preparing them- 
selves to do special work in this department. 
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(5) Nor is this interest restricted to theological students. Thousands of min- 
isters have taken from the upper shelf the Hebrew Bible, which had lain for years 
covered with dust, and are now going deeper than ever before into the hidden 
mysteries of the sacred word. The better class of teachers in our Sabbath Schools 
begin to feel that they, too, need a better knowledge of the word they teach, a 
knowledge to be gained only from an acquaintance with the original. 

That there is a greater interest in Old Testament study now than ever before is 
certain. Nor is it an interest which is to be found only among professional stud- 
ents, but one which is in a true sense popular. And we believe that it is to go on 
increasing, and that it is to become more and more popular. The people of to-day 
are more widely interested in the questions at issue, and better informed upon 
them than those of any previous generation. The time is no longer, when the 
decision of all questions of importance must be relegated to a few scholars. Where 
there is one Old Testament scholar to-day, there will, soon, be ten, and the results 
of this general increase of interest will be felt in every quarter. 



•HBOOIr:- NOTICES.* 

[All publications received, which relate directly or indirectly to the Old Testament, will be promptly 
noticed under this head. Attention will not be confined to new books ; but notices will be given, so far as 
possible, of such old books, in this department of study, as may be of general interest to pastors and 
students.] 



ORIENTAL LEGENDS.* 



The poet Longfellow said of these " Legends," "2 have read your various 'Ori- 
ental Legends ' with great pleasure." These words should secure for them a careful 
reading. The writer is the minister of Congregation Anshe Chesed, Vicksburg, 
Miss. He has collected in this volume verses which have appeared from time to 
time. The collection must have great interest for those who are, or desire to be- 
come, familiar with some portion of that rich store-house of legendary lore, the 
Haggadah, the legendary part of the Talmud. In beautiful verse are treated 
" The Birth of the Heart," " The Creation of Man," " The Creation of Woman," 
"Paradise Lost and Regained," " Solomon's Judgment," King and Prophet," etc., 
etc. The last poem, " Epitoma Judaica," was a dedicatory address at the erection 
in Philadelphia, 1876, of Ezekiel's Statue of Religious Liberty. It is an epitome 
of Jewish history, short, but full of vividness and pathos. A stanza or two 
will best illustrate the author's style and power: 

And Moses came and saved his shackled Race. 
The freedmen stand on awe-topped "Sinai's" base. 
And there, from out of thunder, clouds and flame, 
Eternal truth, the laws of mankind came. 
" I am thy God ! " Be free ! have love and grace, 
Heaven folding Earth, her mate, in fond embrace, 
"Amen ! " did loud the universe proclaim. 
Our globe turned into one great Synagogue, 
And benediction was— the Decalogue. 



* Oriental Legends and other Poems, by Rabbi H. M. Bien. New York: Brown & Derby. 

Large 8vo, pp. 198. Price, $2.00. 



